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"Principles  do  not  mainly  influence 
even  the  principled ;  because  we  talk 
on  principle,  but  we  act  on  interest." 

— Walter  Savage  Landor 


Hunters  going  afield  this  month 
will  find  many  things  different.  No 
more  pertinent  could  have  been  the 
words  of  Walter  Savage  Landor, 
especially  concerning  the  differences 
afield  this  hunting  season. 

Principles?  How  many  times  have 
you  heard  your  fellow  sportsmen  say, 
"I'm  not  a  meat  hunter!  Do  not  call 
me  a  meat  hunter!  I  hunt  for  sport 
and  pleasure  and  I  enjoy  being  out 
in  the  woods.  If  I  happen  to  bag  my 
limit,  I'm  happy;  if  I  don't,  I'm  just 
as  happy." 

Those  are  principles.  But  princi- 
ples, as  Landor  states,  are  not  what 
man  acts  upon.  He  acts  upon  inter- 
est, and  today  the  interest  lies  in 
shortages  of  food,  the  high  price,  and 
unavailability  of  meat. 

So  from  the  standpoint  of  interest, 
Louisiana  can  expect  quite  a  bit  of 
hunting  pressure  this  year — and  in 
the  form  of  meat  hunting.  Of  course, 
there  will  be  much  sport  (because 
Louisianians  are  true  sportsmen), 
but  there  will  be  much  interest,  too, 
in  avoiding  high  food  costs  to  put 
meat  on  the  table,  saving  money  on 
food  bills,  on  providing  meat  in  wild 


form  which  may  not  be  available  in 
domestic  form  (or  if  available,  only 
in  small  quantities). 

For  this  reason,  the  increased 
hunting  pressures  envisioned  for 
1973,  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  is  deeply  con- 
cerned about  hunting  safety.  More 
hunters  in  the  woods  mean  more 
guns  in  the  woods,  so  hunting  safety 
must  be  something  each  nimrod 
looks  at  as  a  personal  responsibility. 

The  Commission  plans  to  step  up 
its  enforcement,  not  to  be  a  hindrance 
to  the  hunter  and  not  to  harrass  the 
outdoorsman,  but  to  help  provide 
safety  for  the  man  acting  on  princi- 
ple and  interest.  Pre-hunting  plans 
should  include  review  of  all  the  hunt- 
er rules  for  good  gun  handling;  find 
your  hunter-orange  gear  and  plan  to 
wear  it  on  all  hunts,  not  just  on  re- 
quired deer  hunts;  let  other  hunters 
know  you  are  in  the  woods;  look  for 
other  hunters  and  find  out  where 
your  bullet  is  going  before  you  pull 
the  trigger. 

As  of  1972,  Louisiana  boasted  of 
328,732  resident  hunters  and  8,959 
big  game  hunters.  This  figure  is  ex- 


pected to  increase  drastically  this 
year,  and  of  the  increase  you  can  ex- 
pect to  find  many  novices  among  the 
growth  rate.  Consequently,  safety 
can  not  be  emphasized  enough. 

With  all  this  in  mind,  the  Commis- 
sion asks  that  hunters  stop  long 
enough  to  consider  the  resources  of 
the  state.  It  requires  sound  judge- 
ment for  wise  use,  a  total  compliance 
with  hunting  regulations. 

Certainly,  the  harvest  and  bag  of 
game  and  waterfowl  will  relieve 
budgetary  pressures  on  the  individual 
household  in  these  times  of  high 
prices.  When  you  count  the  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  hunting  your  own 
food  the  price  of  meat  per  pound  re- 
duces somewhat,  but  not  so  much 
as  to  make  an  individual  misuse  the 
resources  of  the  state. 

Therefore,  the  Commission  asks 
that  Louisianians  display  the  sports- 
manship, the  hunter  safety,  the  con- 
servation attitude,  and  all  other  at- 
tributes which  have  always  been 
displayed,  and  consider,  too,  the 
good  of  Louisiana's  natural  paradise. 
Give  the  game  a  chance,  and  do  it 
safely. 
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HUNTING  SEASON 
OULOOK... 


DOVES:  State  zoned  with  Highway  190  the  east- 
west  dividing  line.  North  zone  will  have  a  three- 
way  split;  Sept.  1-16;  Oct.  13-Nov.  11;  Dec.  22- 
Jan.  14.  South  zone  will  have  a  two-way  split; 
Oct.  13-Nov.  13.  Dec.  8-Jan.  14. 

GALLINULES:  Sept.  1-30-Nov.  3-Dec.  12.  Daily 
bag  limit  15,  possession  30. 

TEAL:  Sept.  22-30.  Daily  bag  limit  4,  posses- 
sion 8.  Blue-winged  and  green-winged  only.  No 
special  federal  teal  permit  needed.  Valid  hunt- 
ing license  and  signed  affixed  duck  stamp  neces- 
sary. Shooting  hours  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

SQUIRRELS:  Oct.  6-Jan.  13.  Daily  bag  limit  8, 
possession  16. 

RABBITS:  Oct.  6-Feb.  28.  Daily  bag  limit  8,  pos- 
session 16. 

RAILS:  70  days.  Nov.  13-Jan.  11  King  and  Clap- 
per, daily  bag  limit  15  in  the  aggregate,  posses- 
sion 30.  Sora  and  Virginia,  daily  bag  and  posses- 
sion limits  25  in  the  aggregate. 

BEAR:  CLOSED. 

DEER:  See  hunting  regulation  folder  for  details 


A  district  by  district  report  compiled 
by  Commission  game  biologist  to 
prepare  the  hunter  for  this  fall  .  .  . 

Photography  by  LLOYD  POISSENOT 


and  open  areas.  Limit  one  per  day,  five  per  sea- 
son. Big  game  hunting  license  necessary  in  addi- 
tion to  basic  hunting  license. 

TURKEY:  March  23-April  21.  Daily  bag  limit 
one,  two  per  season.  Big  game  hunting  license 
necessary  in  addition  to  basic  hunting  license. 
Shotguns  only  may  be  used  to  take  turkey.  Dogs 
and  baiting  prohibited.  Gobblers  only. 

ARCHERY  SEASON:  Oct.  1-Jan.  13.  See  hunting 
regulations  folder  for  details  and  open  areas. 

QUAIL:  Nov.  22-Feb.  28.  Daily  limit  10.  posses- 
sion 20. 

SNIPE:  Dec.  15-Feb.  17.  Daily  bag  limit  8,  pos- 
session 16. 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE:  See  page  18. 

WOODCOCK:  Dec.  8-Feb.  10.  Daily  bag  limit  5, 
possession  10. 

COMMERCIAL  HUNTING  PRESERVES:  Oct.  1- 
Mar.  31.  Pen-reared  birds  only. 

SHOOTING  HOURS  FOR  RESIDENT  GAME:  One 

half  hour  before  sunrise  to  one  half  hour  after 
sunset. 


DISTRICT  I 

By  Robert  Kimble 

The  game  populations  in  this  area  of 
the  state  should  offer  excellent  hunting 
provided  the  weather  does  not  adversely 
affect  the  species  during  the  late  sum- 
mer and  early  fall  seasons. 

The  hill  areas  should  provide  the 
hunter  with  good  quail  hunting  this  fall. 
An  excellent  carry-over  of  breeding  pairs 
from  last  fall's  coveys  should  insure 
good  production  of  young  birds. 

Rabbit  populations  vary  from  excellent 
along  the  Red  River  Valley  to  medium 
to  low  in  the  hill  area.  Hunters  should 
have  good  hunting  if  normal  production 
is  not  interrupted. 

Poor  acorn  mast  production  last  year 
cut  down  on  the  number  of  litters  of 
young  and  this  means  the  squirrel  hunter 
will  have  to  harvest  his  share  of  bushy- 
tails  from  what  can  only  be  termed  a  low 
to  medium  population  of  animals. 

All  parishes  in  District  I  are  carrying 
a  good  deer  population  so  hunting  pros- 
pects are  up  for  this  big  game  animal. 
The  hill  country,  especially,  provides  a 
fine  outlook  for  deer  harvest  during  the 
coming  season. 

The  turkey  population  of  the  district 
is  still  on  the  increase  but  we  do  not  feel 
the  numbers  of  birds  justify  the  opening 
of  the  season  at  this  time. 

Flooding  conditions  during  the  spring 
and  summer  did  not  adversely  affect 
game  populations  in  the  district. 

DISTRICT  II 

By  Cliff  Williams 

Hunting  prospects  in  this  district  vary 
widely,  depending  upon  which  section 
one  considers.  The  flooded  areas  along 
the  eastern  edge  did  cause  some  dam- 
age to  game  populations,  notably  rabbit 
and  turkey. 


However,  the  rabbit  population  is  ex- 
pected to  make  a  rapid  comeback.  Hunt- 
ing for  these  animals  in  those  areas  which 
remained  flooded  for  long  periods  of  time 
will  be  down  somewhat  but  the  rest  of 
the  district  experienced  good  production 
and  should  offer  excellent  hunting. 

Turkey  suffered  losses  of  clutches  of 
eggs  due  to  the  flood  waters  and  the  loss 
of  young  will  affect,  somewhat,  the  hunt- 
ing potential  during  the  season  next 
spring. 

The  squirrel  population  in  the  hill  areas 
should  be  at  least  equal  to  that  last  year 
as  a  heavy  mast  crop  last  year  resulted 
in  very  good  reproduction.  Bottom  land 
hunting  will  be  fair,  equaling  that  of 
last  year  but  not  as  good  as  in  1971-72. 
Weather  conditions  last  fall  had  a  definite 
effect  on  reproduction. 

Quail  populations  were  reduced  in 
some  areas  due  to  the  ice  storms  of  last 
January  but  the  exact  extent  of  this  dam- 
age is  not  known  at  present.  However,  the 
ice,  coupled  with  heavy  rains  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer,  may  cause  a  reduction 
in  numbers  of  birds  available  to  the 
hunter. 

In  spite  of  the  high  waters  which  dis- 
persed the  deer  herds  the  district  suf- 
fered no  great  loss  of  animals  and  hunt- 
ing should  be  good  this  fall.  There  was 
some  temporary  damage  to  browse  but 
the  range  made  a  good  comeback  after 
waters  receded.  The  hill  areas  offer  ex- 
cellent deer  hunting  prospects  and  there 
is  definite  need  of  any  sex  harvest  to  cut 
populations  to  the  carrying  capacity  of 
the  range. 

DISTRICT  III 

By  Clyde  Harrison 

In  general,  the  hunting  prospects  for 
this  district  are  about  the  same  as  last 
year  with  quail,  rabbit  and  squirrel  offer- 


ing excellent  recreational  opportunities 
for  sportsmen. 

The  quail  population  should  be  larger 
than  last  year  as  the  hatch  has  been  fair- 
ly good.  Weather  conditions,  of  course, 
can  have  adverse  or  beneficial  effects  on 
these  birds  but,  as  of  now,  it  looks  as  if 
quail  hunting  will  be  good. 

The  rabbit  population  will  remain  about 
stable  or  be  just  a  bit  above  with  pros- 
pects for  the  season  as  good  or  better 
than  during  last  fall. 

A  generally  heavy  mast  crop  during 
the  past  year  should  result  in  good 
hunting  prospects  for  squirrel  hunters. 
The  take  of  bushytails  should  be  as  good 
as  last  year  over  most  of  the  district. 

Turkey  are  spreading  from  the  releases 
made  by  the  Commission  and  prospects 
for  a  hunting  season  in  some  areas  of  the 
district  are  excellent.  Gobbler  hunting 
should  be  good  in  such  spots  as  Ft.  Polk, 
Catahoula,  Lutcher-Moore  and  Sabine 
Game  Management  Areas. 

Deer  hunting  prospects  are  not  as 
bright  as  we  would  like  to  see  them, 
principally  because  of  range  deteriora- 
tion. The  herd  over  most  of  the  area  is 
probably  going  down  rather  than  prosper- 
ing with  the  best  hunting  to  be  found  in 
Winn  Parish. 

Flooding  conditions  did  not,  of  course, 
affect  this  portion  of  the  state  to  any 
great  extent  and  has  had  no  effect  on 
game  populations. 


DISTRICT  IV 

By  Dan  Dennett 

This  district  will  likely  most  feel  the 
effects  of  the  floods  of  the  spring  as  high 
waters  remained  on  the  lands  and  in  the 
forests  longer  than  in  any  time  in  history. 
Heavy  spring  rains  also  had  a  detri- 
mental effect  on  some  game  populations. 

Although  the  floods  did  not  kill  a  lot 
of  deer  it  did  ruin  most  of  the  habitat  for 
a  long  period  and  some  herds  of  animals 
had  to  be  fed  so  they  would  survive. 
After  the  waters  receded  the  browse 
came  back  and  hunting  prospects  for  the 
fall  season  should  be  generally  about  the 
same  as  last  year  except  in  a  few  areas 
where  extreme  water  conditions  caused 
damage  to  trees  and  shrubs  that  can't 
be  overcome  until  next  spring. 

The  overall  outlook  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  other  game  and  bird  popula- 
tions would  be  down  somewhat  from  pre- 
vious years.  Ground  nesting  quail  and 
turkey  lost  clutches  of  eggs  and  it  is 
doubtful  that  production  will  come  close 


to  that  of  previous  years.  The  hunting  for 
these  species  will  not  be  as  good  as 
fdrmerly. 

The  rabbit  population  was  hard  hit  by 
flood  waters  and  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
dict what  kind  of  population  will  be  found 
in  flooded  areas  when  hunting  begins. 
The  animals  have  high  reproductive  po- 
tential, however,  and  could  bounce  back 
quickly.  In  the  hill  areas  where  flooding 
did  not  occur  the  population  will  be  above 
average  and  hunting  opportunities  should 
be  excellent. 

Low  mast  production  last  year  and 
flood  waters  this  spring  combined  to 
make  the  squirrel  hunting  outlook  one 
which  cannot  be  predicted  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  hunting  for  these  little  tree  dwellers 
will  not  be  as  good  as  in  former  years. 

DISTRICT  V 

By  Jack  Sims 
This  district  was  not  adversely  affected 
by  flood  waters  and,  in  general,  prospects 
for  the  hunting  season  are  good  on  the 
whole. 


The  deer  population  is  growing  and  the 
hunting  opportunities  should  at  least 
equal  and  probably  exceed  those  of  last 
year.  In  some  of  the  marsh  areas  the  tak- 
ing of  any  sex  animal  is  not  only  feasible 
but  is  also  necessary  if  we  are  to  hold  the 
populations  within  range  carrying  capa- 
city. 

The  prospects  for  the  quail  hunter 
should  be  about  the  same  as  last  year  or 
perhaps  slightly  less  as  quail  range 
steadily  decreases  due  to  the  continued 
re-foresting  of  open  range  lands.  Brood 
production  has  been  about  normal. 

The  rabbit  hunting  season  should  be  a 
good  one,  equal  to  or  exceeding  that  of 
last  fall. 

Squirrel  hunting  will  likely  be  only  fair 
this  year  as,  with  the  exception  of  the 
white  oak,  general  mast  production  was 
very  poor  last  year.  The  continued  prac- 
tice of  hardwood  removal  is  seriously  af- 
fecting the  overall  population  of  squirrels 

in  many  areas  within  this  district. 

The  turkey  population  in  the  district 

has  not  grown  large  enough  to  support  a 

season  for  these  birds. 

In  general,  the  outlook  for  the  hunter 

this  fall  is  probably  a  bit  better,  overall, 

than  at  this  time  last  year. 


Squirrel  and  deer  hunting  over  the  state, 
as  a  whole,  was  not  affected  by  spring 
flooding. 


DISTRICT  VI 

By  Cecil  LaCaze 

The  outlook  for  this  district  is  definite- 
ly not  as  bad  as  it  would  have  been  as- 
sumed earlier  in  the  year  in  light  of  the 
extensive  flooding  which  occured. 

Deer  hunting  will  range  from  fair  to 
good.  There  was  no  significant  amount  of 
mortality  due  to  the  flood  and  the  browse 
plants  resprouted  faster  than  the  deer 
could  consume  them  when  flood  waters 
drained.  Reproduction  cannot  be  deter- 
mined at  this  time  but  it  would  appear 
normal.  It  should  be  as  good  a  season 
for  deer  hunters  as  it  was  last  year. 


Quail  populations  can  only  be  classed 
as  fair,  about  the  same  as  last  year.  The 
floods  had  no  effect  on  these  birds. 

Rabbit  hunting  will  be  good  in  un- 
flooded  areas,  fair  in  those  places  which 
held  water.  Although  reproduction  was 
undoubtedly  reduced  in  flooded  areas 
mortality  among  adult  rabbits  was  sur- 
prisingly low. 

Hunting  for  bushytails  should  be  good 
even  in  the  watery  lowlands  even  though 
the  squirrels  were  denied  late  mast  on 
the  ground.  Hunting  will  be  excellent  in 
those  areas  not  subjected  to  the  overflow 
waters. 
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The  prospects  for  the  turkey  hunter 
remain  in  a  questionable  state  at  this 
time  as  many  of  the  birds  had  nests  de- 
stroyed by  the  rising  waters.  There  was 
little  or  no  mortality  observed  or  reported 
on  adult  birds  and  some  hens  nested  on 
the  levees  during  high  water  stages. 
Hunting  prospects  look  to  be  as  good  or 
about  as  good  as  last  spring. 

DISTRICT  VII 

By  Dick  Roberts 

This  district  was  not  adversely  affected 
by  the  flood  waters  and  should  have  an 
excellent  season  on  all  species  of  game. 

Heavy  rains  in  the  spring,  however, 
may  have  reduced  the  hatchability  and 
brood  size  of  quail.  This  could  mean  the 
hunter  will  not  have  quite  as  good  a  sea- 
son as  last  year  but  the  overall  popula- 
tion of  birds  should  not  be  drastically 
reduced. 

Although  the  rabbit  population  will  not 
be  as  great  in  local  areas  of  flooding  the 
outlook  for  the  entire  district  is  for  a  sea- 
son just  about  on  a  par  with  that  of  last 
year. 


Last  year  produced  a  bumper  crop  of 
mast  and  this  should  be  reflected  in  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  squirrels 
available  to  the  hunter.  Since  this  oc- 
cured  district-wide  prospects  could  be 
classed  as  good  to  excellent  for  bushy- 
tails. 

Heavy  spring  rains  could  have  affected 
turkey  nesting  but  evidently  not  drastical- 
ly so  the  outlook  for  the  spring  season 
on  these  big  birds  is  excellent.  Good 
range  and  good  mast  crops  will  aid  the 
birds  greatly. 

The  deer  hunting  prospects  should 
show  little  change  from  last  season.  The 
long  duration  of  flood  waters  on  some 
areas  in  the  extreme  eastern  and  western 
portions  of  the  district  could  possibly 
have  caused  abnormal  displacement  of 
the  animals  but  a  good  growth  of  browse 
when  high  waters  receded  provided 
ample  food  to  insure  no  long-lasting  ef- 
fects on  the  animal  totals. 

The  Seventh  District  should  produce 
good  hunting  this  fall. 


DISTRICT  VIII 

By  Robert  Beter 

The  best  prognosis  for  hunting  pros- 
pects in  this  district  must  be  placed  in 
the  maybe-so  classification. 

Barring  a  hurricane,  rabbit  hunting 
should  range  from  fair  to  good  depend- 
ing upon  where  the  hunter  pursues  his 
quarry.  In  those  portions  of  the  marsh- 
lands where  high  waters  stayed  (the  low- 
er Atchafalaya)  the  population  is  down 
but  should  rebound  quickly  as  many  ani- 
mals obtained  refuge  and  food  on  the 
higher  ridges.  In  other  areas  the  pros- 
pects for  hunters  is  excellent. 

High  water  did  not  pose  much  of  a 
problem  for  squirrels  and  so  conditions 
appear  right  for  a  good  hunting  season. 


Quail  prospects  range  from  fair  to  good 
as  some  broods  were  killed  or  reduced 
in  number  by  heavy  spring  rains.  Most 
areas  which  normally  support  good  popu- 
lations of  birds,  however,  should  provide 
good  shooting. 

The  floods  did  not  have  adverse  ef- 
fects on  turkey  populations  over  most  of 
the  area  where  they  are  stocked  in  this 
district  and  numbers  of  birds  are  increas- 
ing, especially  in  the  Pierre  Part  area. 

Again,  floods  did  not  do  as  much  dam- 
age to  the  population  of  deer  as  had  been 
feared  at  first.  It  would  seem  that  chances 
for  hunter  success  should  at  least  equal 
those  of  last  season. 

District  VIII  should  provide  good  hunt- 
ing during  the  coming  fall  and  winter  on 
an  overall  basis. 


Predictions  are  for  a  good  deer  season 
with  plenty  of  hunting  pressure. 


GATORTIME  -  PARl\TWO 


Photography  by  LLOYD  POISSENOT 
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Recent  data  collected  by  biologists  revealed  a  30  per  cent 

population  increase  in  areas  that  were  open  to 

hunting  last  year... 


When  Louisiana  opened 
its  legal  alligator  harvest  in 
1972,  it  was  frowned  on  and 
hissed  and  sneered  at  and 
obstructed  on  the  premise 
that  it  would  "  detrimentally 
harm  the  alligator  popula- 
tion in  the  state."  Biologists 
close  to  the  program  thought 
differently  and  fought  to 
have  the  season  opened  as 
planned.  The  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion stuck  with  that  decision 
and  harvested  portions  of 
Cameron  Parish,  in  spite  of 
the  objections. 

This  year,  on  the  threshold 
of  another  gator  season — 
what  Louisianians  call  "ga- 
tortime  —  part  two"  -  there 
are  very  few  objections  be- 
ing voiced.  Not  a  large  com- 


motion, not  a  voiced  upheav- 
al, not  even  an  alligator- 
shoes  burning  ...  it  could 
be  that  public  opinion  has 
changed  because  the  public 
now  understands. 

In  a  recent  study  made  by 
LWLFC  personnel,  a  report 
was  filed  on  population  esti- 
mates and  recommenda- 
tions for  experimental  harv- 
est program  on  alligators  for 
Cameron  and  Vermilion  Pa- 
rishes. Data  collected  from 
the  1973  coastal  alligator 
survey  showed  the  Cameron 
and  Vermilion  Parish  marsh 
population  of  alligators  on 
privately  owned  land  to  be 
approximately  75,000,  with- 
out taking  into  account  the 
1973  hatch.  This  proved  con- 
clusively that  the  1972  ex- 


perimental season  did  not 
adversely  affect  population 
levels,  as  many  persons  had 
forecast. 

Additionally,  when  other 
recorded  data  was  taken  into 
account,  it  was  learned  that 
Cameron  and  Vermilion  Pa- 
rishes contain,  by  far,  a 
much  heavier  concentration 
of  alligators  than  any  other 
area  in  the  state. 

And  .  .  .  using  calculated 
data  of  last  year's  harvest  to 
bring  all  the  information  to 
table  for  this  year's  decision, 
it  was  found  that  in  addition 
to  the  75,000  'gators  on  priv- 
ate land,  refuges  provided 
habitat  for  about  45,000  ani- 
mals. 

In  comparison  to  data  col- 
lected in  the  survey  of  1972, 


Harvesting  ot  alligators  will  be  allowed  only  during  daylight 
hours. 


the  most  recent  showed  a 
definite  increase  of  some  30 
percent  in  the  number  of  al- 
ligators in  the  area.  In  1972 
some  90,000  animals  were 
found  in  the  two  parishes; 
but  in  1973,  the  figures 
showed  about  120,000  alli- 
gators in  the  same  habitat. 

Was  it  true  that  by  harv- 
esting over  1100  gators  last 
year  (and  thereby  taking 
some  of  the  population  away 
from  the  area)  there  wound 


up  being  more  alligators  in 
the  same  area  this  year? 

Experts  in  the  alligator 
program  say  this  is  the  end 
result  of  good  management, 
a  sound  principle  which  has 
proven  its  worth.  And  this 
fact,  they  add,  is  the  reason 
there  is  no  ruckus  being 
raised  over  this  year's  sea- 
son. 

And  the  season  was  set: 
as  of  July  31,  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 


Alligators  take  a  heavy  toll  on  fur  bear- 
ing animals. 


mission  established  a  19-day 
experimental  'gator  season 
for  Cameron  and  Vermilion 
Parishes.  To  run  from  Sep- 
tember 10  through  Septem- 
ber 28,  the  season  would  be 
conducted  during  hours  of 
daylight,  and  similar  restric- 
tions would  be  imposed  on 
this  year's  operation,  just  as 
they  were  imposed  on  last 
year's  harvest. 

For  purposes  of  protecting 
the  breeding  females  (this 
was  done  last  year  and  fig- 
ures showed  the  increase  in 
population  on  the  harvest- 
able  range  proof  of  the 
worth  of  the  restriction)  the 
practice  of  "poling"  in  nests 
would  not  be  allowed. 

Additionally,  to  keep  this 
year's  take  from  being 
marred  by  ugly  publicity 
resembling  anything  that 
sounds  like  "illegal  hides 
filter  into  the  legal  hides," 
a  strict  tagging  and  quota 
system  will  govern  the  har- 
vest during  the  season,  with 
hunting  being  done  only  by 
landowners  or  their  desig- 
nated representatives. 


Information,  such  as  length,  weight  and 
sex,  is  recorded  on  each  alligator  caught 
during  the  hunt. 


Finally,  special  instruc- 
tions for  skinning  the  ani- 
mals will  be  issued  just  prior 
to  the  season  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  illegally  taken 
skins  from  being  marketed 
during  the  legal  season. 

"Not  a  single  case  of  illeg- 
al hide  infiltration  was  re- 
corded during  last  year's 
season,"  J.  Burton  Angelle, 
director  of  the  commission, 
reiterated.  "We  assume  that 
this  is  the  reason  no  united 
objection  is  presenting  itself 
this  year. 

"When  we  decided  to  have 
the  harvest,  the  public  knew 
only  what  they  read  in  the 
paper  and  heard  on  radio 
and  saw  on  television.  Like 
anything  new,  it  had  to  be 
shown  to  be  for  the  interest 
of  the  species.  When  it  was, 
when  the  anti-gator  harvest 
crowd  learned  that  we  didn't 
wipe  out  the  animal  in  glut- 
tonous attack,  as  was  sus- 
pected by  the  opponents  of 
the  program,  opinion  chang- 
ed. The  public  became  con- 
vinced that  we  knew  what 
we  were  doing,  and  that 
what  we  were  doing  is  for 
the  good  of  the  species." 

When  last  year's  harvest 
was  over,  many  theories 
were  transformed  into  fact. 
It  became  fact  that  the  gator 
indeed  was  a  renewable  re- 
source (it  was  harvested  last 
year,  yet  its  population  in- 
creased 30  percent  for  an- 
other harvest  this  year) ;  it 
became  fact  that  revenue — 
in  the  form  of  $78,000-plus— 
was  returned  to  the  people 


of  Cameron  Parish,  an  incen- 
tive for  them  to  protect  the 
gator  population  in  their 
area;  it  became  fact  that  it 
was  not  wise  to  drain  valu- 
able marshland  to  promote 
agriculture  (agricul- 
ture could  not  compare 
to  the  revenue  which  could 
be  produced  from  renewable 
alligator  harvests) . 

But,  then,  many  other 
things  began  to  fit  into  the 
realm  of  fact:  the  oppon- 
ents objections  were  proven  Each  gator  is 
wrong  (Louisiana  did  not  de-  is  caPtured- 
stroy  its  alligators);  Louisi- 
ana really  did  have  a  high 


tagged  by  the  hunter  as  he 


population  of  alligators  (not 
just  numbers  on  paper,  but 
animals  in  the  marsh)  ■,  and 
that  perhaps  the  commis- 
sion biologists  who  shoul- 
dered, the  responsibility  for 
forging  ahead  with  the  har- 
vest in  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion, in  truth,  really  did 
know  what  they  were  talk- 
ing about. 

One  of  the  residents  of 
Cameron  Parish  told  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  positive  issue 
during  last  year's  harvest. 

"Do  you  really  think 
you're  hurting  the  alligator 
population  by  taking  these 
'gators  out  of  this  marsh?" 
I  asked  him  as  we  rested  be- 
tween runs. 

"Of  course  not,"  he  an- 
swered, staring  me  squarely 
in  the  eye.  "You  see  all  that 
commotion  everyone  is  kick- 
ing up  about  hunting  alliga- 
tors? That's  not  true,  no.  I 
have  lived  down  here  all  my 
life  and  I  have  been  up  and 
down  these  pipeline  canals 
until  I  know  every  pothole 
in  the  marsh. 

"And  during  that  time  I 
seen  some  alligators.  You 
kinda  get  attached  to  your 
environment  you  live  in  and 
you  don't  want  to  see  any  of 
it  taken  away,  whether  it  is 
the  nutria  or  the  cowbirds  or 
the  grackles  or  the  alliga- 
tors. And,  son,  after  spend- 
ing all  that  time  down  here 
and  getting  used  to  it  so,  I 
would  be  one  of  the  last  ones 
to  be  out  here  hunting  gators 
if  I  thought  it  would  destroy 
them.  You  can  make  a  few 
dollars  doing  something  else 
than  ruining  the  place  you 
live  and  killing  everything 
off. 


"But  we  have  alligators 
here  and  I  don't  have  to  be 
no  biologist  to  tell  you  that 
some  of  them  have  to  be 
thinned  out.  The  people  that 
want  to  talk  against  the  har- 
vest ought  to  come  down 
here  and  look  for  them- 
selves. An  alligator  in  New 
York  looks  a  lot  different 
than  an  alligator  in  Came- 
ron; New  York  'gators  get 
fat  on  zoo  food,  but  Cameron 
gators  get  fat  eating  our  nu- 
tria." 

The  trapper  apparently 
was  right  in  his  account,  be- 
cause many  people  have 
learned  the  difference  in  al- 
ligators that  live  in  other 
places  . . .  and  alligators  that 
live  in  Louisiana. 


Each   hide   is   carefully   checked   before 
packing  for  shipment. 


Season  on  Canvasbacks  and  Redhead  ducks  is  closed  in 
Caddo,  St.  Charles  and  St.  Mary  parishes  .  .  .  remember! 

DUCK  HUNTERS  MUST  GET 
TO  THE  POINT 


Louisiana's  100,000  plus  duck 
hunters  this  season  will  be  faced  with 
a  totally  new,  somewhat  complex,  and 
hopefully  beneficial  hunting  regula- 
tion—The Point  System.  This  new  and 
hopefully  popular  approach  to  duck 
hunting  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy  and  has  undergone  an 
extensive  period  of  study  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
and  most  state  conservation  agencies 
over  the  past  four  or  five  years. 

This  is  the  first  year  that  the  point 
system  has  been  offered  to  the  state. 
The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  feels  that  by  adopting  a 
split  season  and  the  point  system, 
Louisiana  duck  hunters  will  be  provid- 
ed maximum  hunting  opportunity 
plus  5  extra  days  of  shooting.  This 
may  be  especially  important  this  year 
since  the  fall  flight  is  expected  to  be 
reduced  from  recent  years  and  will 
consist  largely  of  adult  birds,  which 
are  always  more  difficult  to  bag  than 
immatures. 

Basically,  the  point  system  is  a 
method  of  regulating  harvest  and 
hunting  pressure  on  various  species 
and,  in  some  cases,  sexes  of  ducks 
by  placing  them  in  "point"  categor- 
ies. The  low,  medium,  or  high  point 
values  assigned  to  each  type  or  sex 
of  duck  is  determined  by  and  is  a  re- 
flection of  its  need  for  protection. 
This  year's  regulations  call  for  a  limit 
of  100  points  per  day  with  4  different 
point  categories.  They  are: 

100  points— Canvasback  or 
Redhead. 


by 

Hugh  Batemann 

Waterfowl  Biologist 

90   points— Mallard  Hens, 

Wood  Ducks,  and 
Hooded  Mergansers. 

25   points— Mallard   Drakes, 
Pintails,  Mottled 
Ducks  or  Black 
Ducks,  Ring-necked 
Ducks,  Common 
Goldeneye.Bufflehead, 
Ruddy  Duck  and  all 
other  ducks  not 
listed. 

15   points— Blue  Wing  Teal, 
Green  Wing  Teal, 
Gadwall,  Widgeon, 
Shoveler,  Red- 
Breasted  Merganser, 
Common  Merganser 
and  Scaup. 

Using  the  point  system  the  da//y 
bag  limit  is  reached  when  the  point 
value  of  the  last  duck  shot  added  to 
the  total  point  value  of  previously 
shot  birds  reaches  or  exceeds  100 
points.  Hunters  may  legally  possess 
the  maximum  number  of  ducks  leg- 
ally taken  in  2  days.  For  example,  a 
hunter  can  take  as  many  as  7  in  any 
order  of  the  low,  15-point  birds,  4  of 
the  25-point  ducks,  or  only  2  of  the 
high,  90-point  ducks.  The  idea  is 
that  a  hunter  can  continue  to  take 
ducks  until  he  reaches  or  exceeds 
100  points  for  that  day. 

The  obvious  advantage  of  the  point 
system  is  that  it  offers  the  experi- 
enced hunter,  who  can  identify  and 


select  his  targets,  the  opportunity  to 
take  a  larger  number  of  ducks  within 
the  100-point  limit.  However,  if  high 
point  birds  are  shot  the  daily  100- 
point  limit  will  be  reached  quickly,  re- 
sulting in  a  much  smaller  number  of 
ducks  in  the  bag. 

The  selective  hunter  who  concen- 
trates on  -low  point  ducks  will  very 
often  secure  a  larger  number  of  ducks 
for  his  limit  while  random  shooters 
and  Mallard-Wood  Duck  hunters  are 
likely  to  bag  fewer  ducks  of  high  point 
values.  This  is  why  proper  identifica- 
tion of  ducks  on  the  wing  will  be  es- 
pecially important  and  beneficial  un- 
der the  point  system. 

The  point  system  is  not  a  "cure- 
all'  for  problems  and  differences  of 
opinion  concerning  duck  hunting  reg- 
ulations. The  Commission  is  confi- 
dent, however,  that  this  year  the  point 
system  offers  the  most  in  hunting  op- 
portunity for  Louisiana  hunters. 

During  the  coming  fall  and  winter, 
the  measure  of  each  duck  hunter's 
success  and  enjoyment  hinges  on  his 
ability  to  identify  ducks  and  use  the 
point  system  to  his  advantage. 

Louisiana's  1973-74  duck  season 
will  be  a  forty-five  day,  2-way  split. 
The  first  portion  will  open  November 
10  and  run  through  November  24  for 
15  days  and  the  second  and  longer 
segment  will  open  December  22  and 
run  through  January  20,  1974,  for  30 
days.  Shooting  will  be  allowed  from 
sunrise  to  sunset. 


Not    Legal    to   take    in    Caddo,    St. 
Charles  &  St.  Mary  Parishes. 
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1973-74  Louisiana  Waterfowl  Hunting  Season 

DUCK  November  10— November  24  and  December  22— January  20 

Possession  Limit:  100  Point  System 

Shooting  Hours:  Sunrise  to  Sunset 
GOOSE       November  10— November  24  and  December  22— February  14 

Possession  Limit:  5  daily,  no  more  than  2  white-fronted;  5  possession 

Shooting  Hours:  }A  hour  before  Sunrise  to  Sunset 
COOT  November  10— November  24  and  December  22— January  20 

Possession  Limit:  15  daily;  30  possession 

Shooting  Hours:  }4,  hour  before  Sunrise  to  Sunset 


Note:  Time  shown  below  is  exact  time  of  Sunrise  and  Sunset 
Burrwood         New  Orleans       Baton  Rouge 

,  Central  Standard  Time. 
Lake  Charles 

Shreveport 

Dates 

Sunrise 
AM 

Sunset 
PM 

Sunrise 
AM 

Sunset 
PM 

Sunrise 
AM 

Sunset 
PM 

Sunrise 
AM 

Sunset 
PM 

Sunrise 
AM 

Sunset 
PM 

NOV.  10 

6 

17 

5  06 

6 

21 

5 

07 

6 

26 

5 

11 

6 

34 

5 

19 

6 

40 

5  18 

11 

6 

17 

5  05 

6 

22 

5 

07 

6 

27 

5 

10 

6 

35 

5 

18 

6 

41 

5  17 

12 

6 

18 

5  05 

6 

23 

5 

06 

6 

28 

5 

09 

6 

35 

5 

18 

6 

42 

5  17 

13 

6 

19 

5  04 

6 

23 

5 

05 

6 

29 

5 

09 

6 

36 

5 

17 

6 

43 

5  16 

14 

6 

20 

5  04 

6 

24 

5 

05 

6 

30 

5 

08 

6 

37 

5 

17 

6 

44 

5  15 

15 

6 

21 

5  03 

6 

25 

5 

04 

6 

30 

5 

08 

6 

38 

5 

16 

6 

45 

5  15 

16 

6 

21 

5  03 

6 

26 

5 

04 

6 

31 

5 

07 

6 

39 

5 

16 

6 

46 

5  14 

17 

6 

22 

5  02 

6 

27 

5 

04 

6 

32 

5 

07 

6 

40 

5 

15 

6 

46 

5  14 

18 

6 

23 

5  02 

6 

28 

5 

03 

6 

33 

5 

06 

6 

40 

5 

15 

6 

47 

5  13 

19 

6 

24 

5  02 

6 

28 

5 

03 

6 

34 

5 

06 

6 

41 

5 

15 

6 

48 

5  13 

20 

6 

25 

5  01 

6 

29 

5 

02 

6 

35 

5 

06 

6 

42 

5 

14 

6 

49 

5  12 

21 

6 

25 

5  01 

6 

30 

5 

02 

6 

35 

5 

05 

6 

43 

5 

14 

6 

50 

5  12 

22 

6 

26 

5  01 

6 

31 

5 

02 

6 

36 

5 

05 

6 

44 

5 

14 

6 
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5  12 

23 

6 

27 
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6 

32 

5 

01 
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37 

5 

05 

6 

45 
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13 

6 

52 

5  11 

24 

6 

28 

5  00 

6 

33 

5 

01 

6 

38 

5 

04 

6 

45 

5 

13 

6 

53 
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DUCK  HUNTERS  MUST  OBSERVE  SHOOTING  HOURS  FROM  SUNRISE  TO  SUNSET 

Sunrise  and  sunset  time  courtesy  of  Nautical  Almanac  Office   United   States   Naval   Observatory. 
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By:  Marian  "Pie"  Pendley 


Lt.  Governor  James  E.  "Jimmy"  Fitz- 
morris,  Jr.  has  been  a  public  servant  since 
1954.  In  his  position,  Fitzmorris  attends 
many  dinner  meetings,  both  in  Baton 
Rouge  and  New  Orleans,  and  many  eve- 
nings, works  late,  foregoing  dinner  until 
he  arrives  home.  His  wife,  therefore,  ad- 
justs her  meal  planning  to  fit  his  schedule. 
During  the  summer,  when  vegetables  are 
plentiful  and  seafood  is  available,  she  pre- 
pares and  freezes  many  dishes  which  can 
be  thawed  and  served  on  short  notice. 

Mrs.  Fitzmorris  is  at  home  when  pre- 
paring traditional  Creole  cuisine,  and  one 
that  she  prepares  often  in  true  Southern 
tradition  is  gumbo.  There  are  many  recipes 
for  gumbo  and  any  of  the  following  can 
be  used  to  make  a  good  one:  chicken,  duck, 
goose,  wild  duck,  or  game  birds.  But,  the 
Fitzmorrises'  favorite  ingredients  are 
shrimp,  crabs  and  okra.  So,  the  Fitzmorris 
recipe  for  seafood   gumbo  goes  like   this: 

SEAFOOD  GUMBO 

5  lbs.  of  okra  (fresh  preferred) 

2  tbsp.  oil 

3  Ig.  onions  (chopped) 

1  16  oz.  can  tomato  sauce 
3  tsp.  garlic  powder 

6  bay  leaves 

3  tsp.  thyme  (dried) 
i/2   cup  chopped  parsley 

2  tbsp.  salt 

2  tsp.  cayenne  pepper 

8  quarts  water 

5  lb.  shrimp  (peeled  &  deveined) 

2  sticks  margarine 

12  raw  crabs  (cleaned  and  cut  in  half) 

1  lb.  can  crab  claw  meat 


Wash  okra— dry  it  in  paper  towels.  Remove 
stem  and  tips  of  okra  pod  and  slice  into 
thin  pieces.  Into  a  10  quart  pot  add  oil 
and  place  okra  into  it.  On  a  medium  flame 
cook  okra,  stirring  constantly  until  the 
rope  (sticky  part)  disappears  (about  1 
hour).  Then,  add  onions  to  okra  and  sim- 
mer until  onions  are  soft  (stir  constantly). 
Add  tomato  sauce,  garlic  powder,  bay 
leaves,  thyme,  parsley,  salt,  pepper  and 
water.  Bring  to  a  boil  (stirring  constantly). 
Reduce  the  flame  and  simmer  for  3  hours, 
stirring  occasionally. 

Into  a  large  skillet  melt  margarine  and  add 
crabs  and  shrimp.  Saute  for  10-15  minutes. 
Remove  from  the  fire  and  add  okra  mixture 
and  simmer  for  another  hour  or  hour  and 
a  half.  Turn  off  fire  and  add  the  can  of 
crabmeat.  When  serving,  have  gumbo  pip- 
ing hot  and  ladle  into  soup  bowl  over  a 
scoop  of  cooked  rice.  This  will  serve  12-14 
persons. 

Crawfish  bisque  in  season  is  quite  a 
delicacy  and  is  truly  a  "gourmet's  delight." 
Since  the  season  for  crawfish  is  rather 
short,  Mrs.  Fitzmorris  prepares  "bisque" 
in  quantity  and  then  freezes  it  for  later 
use.  A  recipe  handed  down  in  her  family 
for  three  generations  is  the  one  she  uses. 


CRAWFISH  BISQUE 

10  lbs.  of  live  crawfish 
4  lbs.  of  crawfish  tails  (frozen) 
2   16  oz.  cans  tomato  sauce 
4  lbs.  of  onions  (chopped  fine) 
4  bunches  green  onions  (about  2  in. 

of  green  tops  included) 
4  sticks  margarine 
1   cup  of  parsley  (chopped) 

1  Ig.  loaf  stale  french  bread 
Bread  crumbs 

4  tsp.  garlic  powder 
8  bay  leaves 

2  tsp.  pepper  flakes 
Salt  to  taste 

8  raw  eggs 

2-3  tsp.  thyme 

8  quarts  liquid  (left  from  boiling 

crawfish  &  strained) 
2  lemons  sliced  thin  and  seeds  removed 


Preparation  of  live  crawfish: 

After  purging  crawfish  for  10-15  minutes, 
rinse  well  and  continue  rinsing  until  water 
runs  clear.  Then  boil  crawfish  for  15  min- 
utes. Remove  and  drain.  When  crawfish 
are  cool,  clean  tails,  making  certain  you 
clean  as  much  fat  from  heads  as  possible. 
After  tails  are  ready,  clean  the  entire  head 
and  remove  eyes  and  antennae.  Wash  and 
drain  heads.  Strain  the  water  that  the  craw- 
wish  were  boiled  in  and  reserve  for  soup 
liquid. 

Bisque  Preparation: 

Into  a  10  quart  pot,  place  half  of  onions 
and  green  onions  and  2  sticks  margarine. 
Saute  for  15-20  minutes  on  low  flame  stir- 
ring constantly.  Add  y2  cup  parsley,  8  bay 
leaves,  1  tsp.  pepper  flakes,  2  tsp.  thyme, 
2  cans  tomato  sauce,  8  quarts  of  liquid 
from  boiling  crawfish  and  2  tsp.  garlic 
powder.  Simmer  for  3  hours.  Salt  to  taste. 
As  water  evaporates  in  cooking,  a  little 
more  can  be  added. 


Crawfish  Stuffing: 

Soak  french  bread  in  water,  squeeze  dry 
and  chop  fine.  Into  a  large  pot,  place  2 
sticks  of  margarine,  remainder  of  onions 
and  green  onions  and  saute  for  10-15  min- 
utes. Add  bread  and  stir  well.  When  bread 
and  onions  are  mixed  well,  add  crawfish 
tails  chopped  fine,  then  add  '/2  cup  parsley. 


2  tsp.  garlic  powder,  1  tsp.  thyme  and  1 
tsp.  pepper  flakes.  Simmer  about  20  min- 
utes. Remove  from  fire  and  add  8  raw 
eggs  (beaten).  Mix  well,  add  salt  to  taste. 
If  mixture  is  thin,  add  bread  crumbs  to 
thicken.  Let  cool.  Stuff  heads  with  this 
mixture  reserving  %  cup  to  be  added  to 
bisque.  After  all  stuffing  is  used  roll  the 
heads  in  flour  and  drop  into  bisque.  Add 
reserved  stuffing  also  to  bisque  and  con- 
tinue simmering  for  45  minutes  to  1  hour. 
Before  serving  add  lemon  slices  to  bisque 
and  simmer  15  minutes  longer. 

"Although  he  does  enjoy  gourmet 
dishes,"  Mrs.  Fitzmorris  said,  "Jimmy 
really  prefers  simple  foods."  And  what 
could  be  more  basic  or  simple  than  chili 
red  beans  and  rice— one  of  her  specialties. 
Mrs.  Fitzmorris  experiments  with  different 
seasonings,  even  to  drying  her  own  bay 
leaves.  Her  version  of  this  popular  Louisi- 
ana dish  is  prepared  this  way: 

CHILI  RED  BEANS  AND  RICE 

1   lb.  of  red  beans 

1   medium  size  onion  (chopped) 

1  8  oz.  can  tomato  sauce 

1   tsp.  garlic  powder 
1  4   cup  chopped  parsley 

1  tsp.  thyme 

1  tbsp.  salt 
y4   tsp.  cayenne  pepper 

1   lb.  of  pickle  meat,  or  ham  slice 
(smoked) 

3  quarts  of  water 

1   tsp.  chili  powder 
Vi   lb.  ground  meat 

Into  a  4%  quart  pot,  combine  all  ingredi- 
ents except  chili  powder  and  ground  meat. 
Bring  to  a  boil,  then  reduce  heat  and  cover 
pot.  Simmer  for  3  hours,  until  beans  are 
cooked.  Add  chili  powder  and  ground  meat 
that  has  been  browned.  Cook  for  another 
y2  hour.  (As  beans  cook,  you  may  have  to 
add  more  water.)  Serve  over  steamed  rice. 
To  Lt.  Governor  and  Mrs.  Fitzmorris, 
New  Orleans  is  more  than  a  city  and  Lou- 
isiana is  more  than  a  state  ...  it  is  a  way 
of  life.  And  because  foods  and  dinners  and 
Creole  snacks  make  a  way  of  life  a  lot  more 
enjoyable,  Jimmy  admits  he  "just  wouldn't 
be  happy  anywhere  but  in  Louisiana." 


By  GERALD  ADKINS 
Photography  By  LLOYD  POISSENOT 
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Louisiana's  shrimp  industry,  which 
dollar  for  dollar  is  her  most  important 
fisheries  resource  with  a  current  dock- 
side  value  in  excess  of  35  million  dol- 
lars annually,  has  been  a  source  of  in- 
come and  a  life  sustaining  food  since 
nets  were  first  employed  by  the  earliest 
French  settlers. 

The  problem  of  food  preservation, 
which  long  plagued  the  industry,  gave 
rise  to  one  of  its  most  unique  off- 
shoots—shrimp drying,  which  can  be 
traced  back  to  a  certain  Lee  Yuen  of 
Canton,  China. 

Yuen  first  came  to  Louisiana  in  the 
early  1860's  as  a  rice  farmer.  How  long 
he  remained  at  farming  we  do  not 
know,  but  prior  to  1873  he  established 
a  platform  in  the  Barataria  Bay  area 
and  began  his  shrimp  drying  opera- 
tions. 

In  late  January  of  1884,  his  son  Lee 
Yat  took  over  the  family  business  and 
began  buying  more  land  in  the  sur- 
rounding area  from  the  Louisiana  State 
Land  Office  at  a  price  of  50  cents  per 
acre.  Yat  was  soon  joined  by  other 
Chinese  immigrants,  all  of  whom  es- 
tablished shrimp  platforms  in  the  area. 

The  settlement  which  they  formed 
became  known  as  Manila  Village  or 
more  commonly,  Chinamen's  Platform 
— an  Oriental  settlement  in  the  Louis- 
iana maish. 

The  new  industry  flourished  as  the 
shrimp  could  be  kept  for  long  periods 
of  time  without  refrigeration. 

Other  Chinese  throughout  the  United 
States  paid  fancy  prices  for  what  they 
considered  a  luxury  item.  Bob  Collins, 
Sr.,  one  of  the  oldest  fisherman  on 
Grand  Isle,  stated  that  the  earliest  dry- 
ing platforms  were  located  at  Manila 
Village,  Bassa  Bassa,  and  Bayou  Brouil- 
leau.  Later,  Filipinos  arrived  and  as- 
sisted the  Chinese  in  catching  and  dry- 
ing shrimp.  The  first  man  to  dry  shrimp 
on  a  large  scale  was  Ting-Ting.  In  La- 
fitte,  the  Fisher  family  was  one  of  the 
first  native  producers,  but  their  plat- 
forms were  managed  by  Chinese. 


In  the  early  1930's  the  fresh  iced  shrimp 
trade  as  well  as  the  canning  plants  began 
to  take  the  bulk  of  the  larger  more  desir- 
able shrimp. 


Boil/ng  the  shrimp  in  a  strong  brine  solution 
for  about  five  minutes  or  until  they  turn  a 
bright  pink  is  the  first  step  in  drying. 


The  shrimp  are  spread  evenly  over  the 
drying  platform  so  they  may  receive  the 
full  benefit  of  the  warm  sun  rays. 
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In  the  early  1920s  shrimpers  began 
to  abandon  the  use  of  cumbersome 
beach  seines  and  turned  to  the  otter 
trawl  for  more  efficiency.  Small,  shal- 
low draft  boats  were  powered  by  used 
automobile  engines  at  a  modest  ex- 
pense. A  patent  was  awarded  in  1922  to 
Fred  Chauvin  and  Shelly  Bergeron  for 
a  revolutionary  rotating-drum  shell  re- 
mover for  dried  shrimp.  These  factors 
caused  a  great  increase  in  production 
that  reached  a  peak  in  1953  of  four  mil- 
lion pounds.  Based  upon  the  fact  that 
a  210-pound  barrel  of  raw  shrimp  yields 
only  26-30  pounds  of  dried  shrimp  (13- 
14  percent)  this  peak  production  figure 
actually  represents  about  30  million 
pounds  of  whole  raw  shrimp. 

During  the  early  1930's  the  canning 
plants  and  fresh  iced  shrimp  trade  be- 
gan taking  greater  amounts  of  the  lar- 
ger and  more  desirable  shrimp.  Conse- 
quently the  dried  shrimp  industry  was 
forced  to  use  smaller  shrimp  and  sea- 
bobs,  both  difficult  to  peel  by  hand 
while  raw.  In  1948,  the  Peeler's  ma- 
chine was  invented.  It  could  peel 
the  small  shrimp  very  easily  for  can- 
ning so  the  price-  for  these  smaller 
shrimp  as  well  as  seabobs  increased 
tremendously.  The  price  for  seabobs 
rose  again  with  the  introduction  of  a 
chemical  process  that  eliminated  the 
"blackening"  that  occurred  when  they 
were  canned. 

The  industry  continued  to  grow  until 
there  were  approximately  75  compan- 
ies drying  shrimp  in  Jefferson,  La- 
fourche, and  Terrebonne  Parishes. 

Consignments  of  dried  shrimp  were 
being  shipped  as  far  away  as  China  it- 
self before  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  early  operation  employed  local 
fishermen,  mostly  Filipinos,  Japanese, 
Chinese,  and  Cajuns,  using  sail-pro- 
pelled boats  and  large  skiffs  to  catch 
their  shrimp.  Aboard  these  boats  were 
crews  of  from  1.2  to  15  men  who  used 
seines  approximately  1,400  feet  in 
length  to  net  the  shrimp. 

The  boat  owner  or  company  received 
a  half  share  of  the  cargo  and  the  cap- 
tain a  quarter,  with  the  crew  dividing 
the  remainder.  At  this  time  the  Chinese 
companies  owned  or  operated  between 


The  tasty  crustaceans  are  raked  constant- 
ly until  each  has  been  completely  dried 
and  ready  for  their  trip  to  the  consumer. 


five  and  ten  boats. 

By  1915  the  operation  underwent 
a  change  to  gasoline-motor  powered 
craft  and  began  using  trawls  to  re- 
place the  cumbersome  seines. 

Between  1915  and  the  early  1960's 
the  Chinese  were  constantly  beset  by 
one  problem  after  another.  Hurricanes 
took  their  toll  on  the  structures  which 
were  nothing  other  than  pilings  sunk 
in  the  marsh  with  platforms  built  on 
top. 

United  States  trade  policies  prohibit- 
ed the  export  of  their  product  to  their 
largest  market,  China,  when  it  became 
a  communist  country.  Another  large 
market  in  Cuba  was  lost  to  them  when 
its  present  government  came  into  pow- 
er. 

They  finally  lost  one  of  their  largest 
stateside  markets  when  a  California 
shrimp  drying  company  began  serving 
the  Oriental  population  in  and  around 
San  Francisco,  not  to  mention  the  ad- 
vent of  modern  refrigeration  which 
lessened  the  need  for  non-perishable 
foods. 

By  1964  only  one  Chinese  company 
was  still  involved  in  the  shrimp  dry- 
ing industry  and  it  as  a  distributor 
rather  than  a  processor. 

What  had  begun  as  such  a  rapidly 
growing  industry  seemed  to  be  dying  a 
slow  painful  death.  By  1965  the  indus- 
try had  dwindled  from  the  original  75 
companies  to  a  mere  16  where  it  pres- 
ently remains. 

A  firm  headed  by  Leopold  Blun  re- 
ported they  handled  250,000  pounds  in 
1965  and  that  the  heavy  use  of  small 
shrimp  for  canning  and  breading 
boosted  the  wholesale  price  of  the 
dried  variation  up  to  S2.50  per  pound. 

The  first  step  in  the  shrimp  drying 
operation  calls  for  a  recipe  of  300  gal- 
lons of  boiling  water  to  which  150 
pounds  of  salt  has  been  added.  Into  this 
mixture  600  pounds  of  shrimp  are 
added  and  allowed  to  boll  for  approxi- 
mately five  minutes  or  until  they  turn 
a  bright  salmon  pink.  When  the  shrimp 
are  removed  to  drain  the  remaining 
water  is  given  another  50  pounds  of 
salt  before  adding  the  next  600  pounds 
of  shrimp. 
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Mechanical  peelers  have  replaced  the 
hand  wielded  padd/e  as  a  means  of  sep- 
arating the  heads  and  she/Is  from  the 
chewy  but  tasty  meat. 


After  the  shrimp  are  completely 
drained  they  are  spread  over  the  dry- 
ing platform  to  receive  the  full  benefit 
of  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun.  While  on  the 
platform,  the  shrimp  are  constantly  be- 
ing stirred,  turned  and  spread  until 
each  and  every  one  has  been  complete- 
ly dried. 

The  time  element  needed  to  com- 
plete the  actual  drying  phase  is  totally 
dependent  on  the  amount  of  sunlight 
and  temperature  which  the  shrimp  re- 
ceive. This  is  usually  24  to  36  hours  in 
the  late  spring  and  summer  months 
and  48  to  60  hours  in  the  fall  and 
winter. 

Should  rain  threaten,  the  shrimp  are 
raked  to  the  center  of  the  platform  and 
covered  with  tarpaulins  to  prevent 
them  from  absorbing  any  moisture. 

Once  sunning  has  been  completed, 
they  are  again  raked  into  a  pile,  placed 
in  containers  and  emptied  into  me- 
chanical peeling  devices,  which  have 
replaced  the  outmoded  system  of  beat- 


ing the  shrimp  by  hand  with  paddles  to 
separate  the  shell  and  head  from  the 
meat.  As  the  meat  is  collected  it  is 
ready  for  packaging  and  shipment  to 
distributors. 

Sun  dried  shrimp  appear  on  the  re- 
tail market  throughout  the  United 
States  and  are  shipped  to  other  mar- 
kets in  the  Pacific  Islands,  Hong  Kong, 
and  Central  and  South  America. 

From  the  market  shelves  the  shrimp 
are  eventually  consumed  as  hors 
d'oeuvres,  in  soups,  stews,  casseroles, 
and  south  Louisiana's  own  famous 
gumbos  and  jambalayas. 

An  industry  that  does  not  believe  in 
waste,  it  has  found  uses  for  even  the 
residue  by-products,  which  can  be 
found  in  fertilizers,  fish  food  and  sup- 
plemental foods  for  livestocks. 

Were  Lee  Yuen  alive  today,  he  would 
have  every  right  to  look  with  pride  at 
the  industry  he  founded,  which  has 
been  faced  with  every  type  problem 
imaginable  and  yet  survived  to  give  us 
shrimp  with  a  Chinese  flavor. 


Mr.  Chin  D.  Hoy  of  New  Orleans  is  pos- 
sibly the  last  remaining  oriental  involved 
in  the  production  of  dried  shrimp. 
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The  weeks  of  ordeal  are  now  over  and  the  deer  herds 
driven  from  their  homelands  during  the  great  flood  of  1973 
have  returned  to  those  areas  where  they  are  accustomed  to 
roam.  By  now  they  are  dropping  fawns  and  preparing  for  the 
fall  and  winter  months  ahead  by  feeding  on  the  young  plants 
that  emerged  after  the  flood  waters  receded. 

When  the  Morganza  flood  control  structure  was  opened 
on  April  17,  1973,  the  rushing  flood  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
inundated  thousands  of  acres  of  high  quality  wildlife  habitat 
within  hours.  Deer  herds  inside  the  floodway  levees,  having 
been  subjected  only  to  minor  back  water  flooding  since  the 
floodway  system  was  completed  in  1954,  had  grown  greatly 
in  size.  Turkeys  had  been  introduced  and  established  in  the 
Morganza  floodway  north  of  Highway  190  in  recent  years 
and  hunters  were  enjoying  a  good  season  when  the  flood 
gates  were  opened  at  Morganza. 

The  sudden  southbound  surge  of  water  into  the  area 
forced  all  animals  across  the  levees  to  safety  or  to  higher 
elevations  along  spoil  banks  and  ridges  which  were  not 
inundated.  A  few  deer  were  drowned  when  trapped  by  rapidly 
rising  water  levels  and  strong  currents. 

In  east  central  and  northeast  Louisiana  a  similar  situation 
prevailed  as  the  fast  rising  waters  along  the  Mississippi,  Red, 
Black,  Atchafalaya  and  Ouachita  rivers  reached  stages  in  late 
May  which  had  not  been  recorded  since  1927.  Animals  left 
the  back  water  and  batture  areas  and  poured  over  the  levees 
into  adjacent  agricultural  fields  and  woodlands.  Six  Wildlife 
Management  Areas  were  covered  by  the  rising  waters— Spring 
Bayou  Wildlife  Management  Area,  Three  Rivers  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area,  Russell  Sage,  Pearl  River,  Red  River,  and  the 
Saline  Wildlife  Management  Areas. 

While  the  majority  of  deer  in  the  affected  areas  of  flooding 
made  it  to  safety,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  a  number  of 
animals  ha'd  been  trapped  in  different  locations.  Turkeys 
were  also  noted  to  be  in  trouble  in  areas  where  established 
flocks  existed.  Commercial  fishermen  reported  seeing  a  large 
number  of  deer  on  spoil  deposits  in  the  Tensas-Grand  River 
area.  Reports  came  in  by  motorists  who  saw  stranded  deer 
as  they  traveled  the  newly  opened  Interstate  12  route  over 
the  Atchafalaya  basin  from  Raman  to  Henderson.  Calls  were 
received  about  deer  trapped  on  Diamond  Island  and  Look-Out- 
Point  in  northeast  Louisiana. 

These  reports  proved  very  helpful  to  biologists  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  who  were  check- 
ing the  condition  of  the  stranded  deer  herds  in  the  flood 
water  regions.  After  findings  revealed  that  the  vegetation 
within  reach  of  the  trapped  deer  was  being  completely  eaten, 
a  program  of  feeding  was  initiated  by  cutting  down  un- 
merchantable trees  to  furnish  animals  with  green  material. 
However  it  was  soon  realized  that  some  type  of  commercial 
feed  would  have  to  be  supplemented  if  the  majority  of  the 
isolated  animals  remaining  were  to  survive  until  waters  re- 
ceded and  allowed  natural  vegetation  to  resprout. 

This  presented  a  problem  to  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  as  no  funds  were  available  for  such 
purchases.  At  this  point  it  was  decided  to  contact  the  Lou- 
isiana Congressional  delegation  relative  to  the  use  of  federal 
surplus  grain.  This  resulted  in  fast  action  in  Washington 
and  Kansas  City  with  ASCS  officials.  Release  of  surplus  grain 
was  almost  immediately  effected. 


By  this  time,  many  interested  citizens,  sportsman  groups, 
deer  hunting  clubs,  civic  organizations,  school  children,  grain 
elevators,  rice  mills,  feed  mills  and  many  others  began  send- 
ing contributions  in  the  form  of  grain  and  money  to  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  to  help  with 
the  emergency.  Cooperation  was  also  received  from  LSU 
students  under  the  direction  of  the  Cooperative  Research 
Wildlife  Unit  at  LSU  as  they  volunteered  their  services  for 
distribution  of  feed.  It  is  impossible  to  list  the  names  of 
each  individual,  club  and  organization  who  contributed  to 
the  program,  but  the  response  was  affirmative  and  immediate. 
Also,  deer  hunting  clubs,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  began  cutting  down 
nonmerchantable  green  vegetation  for  the  hungry  animals; 
Governor  Edwin  Edwards  made  $15,000  dollars  available  for 
the  feeding  program. 

In  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  the  first  quantity  of  feed  was  dis- 
tributed on  May  17.  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  furnished  grain  and  range  pellets  and 
dispatched  a  helicopter  on  May  19  to  drop  this  material  at 
several  locations  where  deer  had  been  located.  This  opera- 
tion officially  launched  the  feeding  program  and  from  this 
point  forward,  deer  in  the  Basin  were  fed  three  days  a  week. 
Boats  were  used  to  transport  feed  into  the  locations  because 
accurate  drops  could  not  be  made  by  helicopter  in  the  Atcha- 
falaya basin  since  the  islands  where  deer  were  congregated 
were  small  or  were  not  clearly  visible  from  the  air.  It  was  also 
necessary  to  cut  down  green  vegetation  as  additions  to  the 
commercial  feeds  put  out.  This  was  easily  accomplished  by 
the  crews  who  traveled  by  boats  to  the  locations.  Feed  furn- 
ished by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
was  distributed  by  LSU  game  management  students  to 
trapped  deer  north  of  Highway  190  along  Bayou  Close  in  the 
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Boats  were  used  to  bring  food  to  the  stranded  animals  in  areas 
where  accurate  drops  could  not  be  made  by  air. 


Morganza  floodway.  Turkeys  which  had  escaped  to  the  levee 
on  the  west  side  of  the  floodway  also  received  quantities  of 
corn. 

It  was  determined  that,  in  the  whole  Atchafalaya  system, 
a  total  of  16  locations  were  found  with  some  500  deer  and 
25  turkeys  that  needed  supplemental  feeding. 

From  mid  May  until  the  middle  of  July  a  total  of  more  than 
35  tons  of  supplemental  feed  was  distributed  to  deer  and 
turkey  in  the  Atchafalaya  Basin.  Equal  amounts  or  more  of 
green  vegetation  were  also  cut  down  for  the  animals  use. 
Types  of  feed  distributed  were  corn,  range  pellets  and  cubes, 
oats  and  horse  and  calf  feed.  It  was  soon  learned  that  whole 
yellow  corn  was  the  first  preference  followed  by  oats,  range 


A  variety  of  feed,  including  corn,  soybeans  and  oats,  was 
distributed  in  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  area. 


pellets  and  then  horse  and  calf  rations.  Soy  beans  were  also 
used  in  the  Atchafalaya  and  are  highly  preferred  by  deer. 
However,  only  a  limited  quantity  of  beans  were  donated  dur- 
ing the  program;  the  high  cost  of  this  agricultural  product 
prohibited  purchases  in  large  quantities. 

In  northeast  Louisiana,  personnel  of  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  distributed  40  tons  of  corn, 
oats,  range  cubes  and  salt.  A  small  number  of  mineral  blocks 
were  also  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  hungry  animals.  The 
areas  where  some  1,685  stranded  deer  and  85  turkey  re- 
maned were  in  Concordia,  Madison  and  East  Carroll  par- 
ishes. 

Some  feeding  of  deer  also  occurred  on  the  Red  River  Wild- 
life Management  Area.  However,  animals  remaining  on  the 
higher  elevations  were  never  in  any  serious  problem  from 
food  shortage.  There  were  also  75  deer  in  Avoyelles  parish 
that  were  trapped  on  an  Old  Red  River  levee  in  the  Lake  Long 
area.  These  deer  were  carried  through  the  crises  when  green 
vegetation  was  cut  down  for  the  animals  two  or  three  times 
weekly. 

It  must  also  be  brought  out  that  a  great  amount  of  assist- 
ance was  received  from  the  International  Paper  Company 
who  have  holdings  on  Diamond  Island  and  Look-Out-Point  in 
Madison  and  East  Carroll  parishes.  This  company  made  their 
boats  and  personnel  available  to  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  and  helped  with  the  transportation  and 
disbursement  of  feed  on  these  two  areas.  They  also  set  up 
work  crews  cutting  down  unmerchantable  tree  species  to 
supply  trapped  animals  with  green  vegetation. 


Volunteers  and  Commission  personnel  supplied  green  vegeta- 
tion to  the  trapped  animals  by  cutting  down  unmerchantable 
trees. 


As  the  flood  waters  of  the  Mississippi  in  northeast  Louisi- 
ana receded  in  early  June  it  became  difficult  to  transport 
deer  rations  on  foot  up  muddy  banks  and  across  mud  flats 
on  to  the  islands  along  the  Mississippi  River.  In  order  to 
alleviate  this  problem,  the  Louisiana  National  Guard  was 
contacted  and  a  request  made  for  helicopter  service  to  ex- 
pedite the  movement  of  supplemental  feed.  This  request  was 
granted  immediately  and  helicopter  service  was  provided  to 
drop  commercial  feed  on  Look-Out  Point,  Henderson  Island 
and  Duncan  Towhead. 

In  reviewing  the  total  state  picture  the  feeding  program 
began  May  17  and  continued  for  two  months  ending  in  mid 
July.  While  many  thousands  of  deer  were  displaced  by  the 
high  waters  there  were  3,500  animals  that  could  be  located 
and  needed  extra  feed  to  pull  them  through  until  waters  re- 
ceded to  normal  stages.  More  than  ninety  percent  of  the 
trapped  deer  survived  the  crises  and  have  now  moved  back 
to  normal  ranges.  Turkeys  which  were  also  displaced  or 
stranded  made  it  through  the  high  water  period  in  good 
numbers.  Since  the  flood  waters  hit  turkey  flocks  in  the 
middle  of  the  spring  breeding  season,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  reproduction  will  be  limited.  Enough  adults  sur- 
vived, however,  to  replace  losses  during  the  next  one  or  two 
breeding  seasons.  Other  species  such  as  rabbits,  raccoon, 
opossum,  bobcat,  fox  and  mink  also  survived  in  numbers 
large  enough  so  that  losses  will  be  quickly  replaced  by 
natural  reproduction. 

Since  feeding  efforts  began  May  17,  a  total  of  almost  80 
tons  of  supplemental  feed  has  been  distributed  throughout 
the  entire  state  at  twenty-four  locations. 
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The  extremely  high  water  conditions   made  the   "errand  of 
mercy"  a  difficult  one. 


This  project  was  a  great  success.  The  survival  of  deer  and 
turkey  through  this  effort  prevented  the  creation  of  voids 
in  the  state's  deer  herds  and  turkey  flocks  that  may  have 
otherwise  occurred,  had  these  animals  been  left  unattended. 
Again  the  citizens,  sportsman  groups,  state,  federal  and 
private  agencies  who  donated  time,  effort  and  money  are  to 
be  complimented  for  their  interest  and  response. 

A  detailed  survey  of  the  affected  areas  was  undertaken  im- 
mediately after  flood  waters  receeded  and  a  reasonably  ac- 
curate count  showed  the  state  lost  less  than  400  animals  dur- 
ing the  natural  catastrophe.  In  those  areas  where  animals 
were  lost  it  was  usually  the  weak  that  died,  a  natural  result 
when  disease  or  calamity  strikes  such  a  resource. 

In  years  past,  the  Commission  has  endeavored  to  harvest 
many  of  the  excess  animals  over  much  of  the  affected  area 
but  has  been  often  stymied  by  lack  of  cooperation  from  land- 
owners and  sportsmen  in  the  attempts  to  harvest  either  sex 
deer.  Only  through  hunter  harvest  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
keep  a  herd  of  deer  within  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  range 
can  we  eliminate  the  weak  animals. 

The  flood  could  have  been  a  real  disaster;  the  monies 
from  state  and  federal  sources,  from  sportsmen's  groups, 
and  from  private  agencies  aided  greatly  to  prevent  the  dis- 
placement of  animals  from  turning  into  a  terrific  loss  of  a 
resource.  Next  time — and  there  will  be  a  next  time,  as  flood 
control  measures  being  practiced  up  and  down  the  mighty 
Mississippi  are  all  designed  to  pour  the  water  down  on  our 
state  as  fast  as  is  possible— we  might  not  be  so  lucky,  or 
fortunate. 

Proper  management  practices  to  properly  control  the  herds 
of  deer  must  be  put  into  effect  immediately  in  order  to  avoid 
future  tragedy. 


FISH  OF  LOUISIANA 
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The  cobia,  an  excellent  fighter  and  a 
superb  food  fish  is  Louisiana's  only 
member  of  that  tropical  fish  family 
and  is  found  in  almost  all  warm  seas 
of  the  world  from  the  United  States  to 
the  Orient  and  under  many  names. 
Some  of  the  names  include  ling,  cabio, 
lemonfish,  coalfish,  crabeater,  black 
bonita,  black  salmon,  sergeant  fish, 
carbio,  flathead,  cubby-yew,  cabbeo 
and  caveo. 

Louisiana  anglers  have  always  re- 
ferred to  cobia  as  either  a  lemon  fish 
or  a  ling  although  it  is  not  a  true  ling 
which  is  a  member  of  the  Cod  family. 

Usually  a  loner  in  his  travels  the 
cobia  will  sometimes  school  up  with 
two  or  three  in  their  search  for  food. 
Larger  schools  have  been  spotted  but 
they  are  rare  sights. 

A  ravenous  feeder  on  anything  that 
is  alive  and  not  too  large,  they  will 
feed  primarily  on  crabs,  shrimp  and 
bottom  dwelling  fish  such  as  the 
flounder.  They  have  been  known  on 
occasions  to  catch  swifter  fish  such 
as  speckled  trout  in  open  water.  The 
cobia  is  often  found  near  floating  logs, 
debris,  wrecks,  buoys,  channel  mark- 
ers or  in  a  rip  tide  showing  a  definite 
preference  for  deep  clear  water.  At 
certain   times   they  will    move   in   to 
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brackish  water  and  river  mouths  and 
small  schools  will  lurk  near  beacons, 
old  piers  and  especially  around  chan- 
nel edges  that  might  hold  some  bait 
fish. 

The  coloration  will  be  a  dark  brown 
above  with  paler  shade  of  brown  below 
and  on  either  side.  The  sides  will  also 
show  a  lateral  line  or  band  that  will 
extend  from  the  base  of  the  tail  to  the 
snout.  Fins  on  the  cobia  will  tend  to 
be  mostly  black  while  the  ventral  sur- 
face of  the  head  will  appear  pale.  In 
a  young  fish  the  lateral  band  will  be 
very  distinct  but  as  they  mature  it  will 
become  more  obscure. 

Heavy  spinning  tackle  equipped 
with  25  pound  plus  pound  test  mono- 
filament is  probably  the  most  effective 
means  of  tackling  these  scrappy  fish 
although  many  still  prefer  the  level 
winding  bait  casting  reels.  A  sturdy 
leader  is  always  a  good  insurance, 
usually    about    three   feet    long   and 


either  made  from  #7-9  wire  or  60-80 
pound  test  monofilament. 

The  most  successful  baits  have 
been  large  plugs,  with  blue  or  silvery 
finishes,  white  and  yellow  skirted  jigs, 
shrimp,  pogies,  croakers  and  squid. 
Baits  are  best  fished  near  floating  logs 
and  debris  where  often  these  fish  can 
be  spotted  lurking.  The  more  success- 
ful fishermen  are  usually  those  who 
have  mastered  the  technique  of  cobia 
spotting. 

Cobia  are  a  very  strong  and  game 
breed  of  fish  that  will  give  the  angler 
many  thrills  with  their  long  runs  and 
an  occasional  jump.  They  are  a  very 
determined  fighter  that  will  truly  test 
your  skill  with  the  hook  and  line. 

On  the  table  they  are  exceptional 
and  highly  sought  after  for  this  rea- 
son. Usually  they  are  skinned  and  cut 
into  steaks  or  fingers;  and  then  deep 
fried  or  broiled  in  a  sauce. 

The  world  record  for  cobia  is  a  5 
foot  10  inch  beauty  that  weighed  102 
pounds  and  was  caught  by  J.  E.  Stand- 
bury  off  Cape  Charles,  Virginia  in 
1938.  Present  records  show  that  in 
Louisiana  fish  in  this  category  was 
caught  by  Charlie  Hardison,  Sr.,  in 
July  1973  and  weighed  96  pounds. 
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